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NARRATIVE. 








From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
A SINGULAR DREAM, 
[Reminiscences of a Minister.] 
‘* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform!” 

Thus sang Cowper, and the experience of every 
Christian minister responds to the sentiment. 
Sometime since, at the commencement of the 
year, I was engaged to preach at a town many 
miles distant from home. Having spent a very 
comfortable sabbath, I departed, cherishingthe 
hope that my humble efforts had not been inef- 
fectual. Sometime after, I received intelligence 
that a respectable, aged member of the church, 
who had been for some time in a low desponding 
state of mind, was greatly cheered and comforted 
under the morning’s discourse, which was upon 
the words of the Apostle, Heb. xiii. 8, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ, the same, yesterday, and to day, and for 
_ever.” From that time his confidence was re- 
stored, his evidences were bright and clear, and 
he died rejoicing in Christ Jesus. Twelve months 
after, I paid a second visit, and was requested to 
preach at G , inthe afternoon. A young gen- 
tleman of the congregation offered to accompany 
me to the village. While riding along, he said 
very emphatically, 

*“Do you recollect your last visit to M 

‘* Yes, perfectly.” 

** And the texts of your morning and avoning 
discourses?”’ 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“T have reason,” continued he, ‘‘to remem- 
ber the sermon in the evening. Till then I had 
lived in a state of unconcern as to my everlasting 
welfare, but, blessed be God! under that sermon, 
my mind was convinced of the importance of reli- 
gion, and I hope I am now on the Lord’s side.” 

‘‘Was there any thing remarkable connected 
with your hearing that discourse ?”’ 

‘Very remarkable; as much so perhaps as any 
thing within your recollection; and it points out 
that the Lord has many methods of bringing sin- 
ners to seek salvation in Christ.” 

‘During the week preceding, I had an extra- 
ordinary dream, in which I found myself at the 
chapel at M , where I seldom attended. A 
stranger appeared in the pulpit whose features 
were strongly impressed on my recollection, and 
after some time he read his text from Revelation 
i. 7, ‘Behold he cometh with clouds and every 
eye shall see him,’ &c. The sermon, of course, 
was on the second coming of Christ. I awoke 
from my dream in a state of considerable agitation, 
nor did I lose the impression during the week. I 
determined, if alive, to attend the chapel the next 
Lord’s day evening, having previously understood 
that a stranger was to preach. The instant I en- 
tered, my attention was fixed on the pulpit, for 
there I beheld the perfect likeness of the minister 
I had seen in my dream. You may conceive, 
dear Sir, what were my feelings. The whole cir- 
cumstances of the vision presented themselves 
anew. But, how can I describe my sensations 
when you named your text, Revelation i. 7. ‘ Be- 
hold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him, and all 
the kindreds of the earth, shall wail because of 

Im, even so, amen.’ [ listened to the sermon 
as I had never listened before. It was a sérmon 
to me: the minister was sent to me. Deep was 
the impression on my heart. From that time I 
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sought the Lord: blessed be his name, I found 


him, and at length united myself to his people, to 
serve him on earth, and to praise him in heaven.” 

** This is indeed the Lord’s doings, and mar- 
vellous in our eyes!” 

**T can view it in no other light, and I trust 
the remembrance of this event will never be eras- 
ed from my mind.” 

My reader will readily imagine that this cir- 
cumstance very powerfully affected me. I have 
never paid much attention to dreams, although I 
am fully persuaded that, in some .instances, the 
Divine mind has been thus communicated. The 
dream of Joseph will instantly recur to the reader’s 
recollection, as will the interesting vision of the 
ladder seen by the venerable Jacob, when he had 
a hard stone for his pillow, and ‘‘the heavens for 
his canopy and curtains.” It is possible to lay 
**too little as well as too much stress upon 
dreams.” ‘‘God speaketh once, yea twice, yet 
man perceiveth it not; sometimes in a dream, in 
a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
man in slumberings on the bed.’? Our dreams 
often turn upon the events of the preceding day; 
and when the external senses are at rest the mind 
seems to be still pursuing the subject that has pre- 
viously employed it. When our dreams render 
us more active in the service of God, and lead us 
to commit ourselves to his government and direc- 
tion, they are good dreams; but when they lead 
us from ‘‘ the sure word of prophecy,” the light 
to our feet, and the lamp to our path; when they 
fix our minds upon signs, and tokens, and omens, 


and the ctheow vacanta of a euporetitious mind, they 
neither promote our happiness, nor the glory ofGod. 

Nothing is so refreshing to a minister as the 
intimation that his labors have been blessed. J 
can scarcely describe the joy I experienced when 
my young friend stated his remarkable conversion, 
the authenticity of which I had no reason to doubt; 
it rendered my ride home doubly pleasant. I 
could rejoice with angels above, that another sin- 
ner had repented; that Satan had been despoiled 
of a captive; that another trophy’ had been added 
to the victories of Divine grace; that another had 
renounced the world, and determined to know 
nothing among men, but Christ and Him crucifi- 
ed. ‘These are the things that render the labors 
of the pulpit pleasant and delightful, and while 
they fill the minister’s heart with pleasure and 
gratitude, attune his lip to praise. For what can 
be more joyous than to behold a number of hum- 
ble pious characters, keeping the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, and walking in the 
statutes and ordinances of the Lord, holding up 
the hands of their minister, and provoking each 
other to love and to good works. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GOOD ARCHBISHOP. 

Tt is a very prevalent opinion, especially among 
those who are just rising from tie state of boy- 
hood to that of manhood, that any act of kindness, 
which requires of them servile abor, is too de- 
gtading. To bestow magnificent gifts, to empty 
the purse in a fashionable charity, to lament the 
sufferings of Greece, or the fall of Poland, are 
‘nobly kind: but to imitate the example of him who 
was eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, or to 
help one whose sorrows have in them nothing 
of romance, are duties too boyish, for one who is 
forming the character of a perfect gentleman. 
But many great men, indeed, all who were truly 
great, have judged far otherwise. I recollect an 
anecdote of Archbishop Fenelon, which shows 














his opinion upon this subject. His life was such, 
that he was called by the Flemenders ‘' the good 
archbishop.” He was one-day walking out on 
visits of mercy, when he found a young peasant 
in deep distress. On inquiry, the bishop was in- 
formed that his cow, the support of his family, 
had strayed from home. The bishop felt sincere 
compassion for the young man, and as the only 
relief which he could then bestow, he inquired the 
value of the cow, and presented him with that 
amount. This kindness excited the gratitude of 
the peasant, but his affection for the cow caused 
him still to grieve, and the good archbishop could 
not be satisfied with what he had done, whenever 
it should be in his power to do more. While pur- 
suing his walk, he found the peasant’s cow, drove 
her home, and after supper to her owner. But 
why, you may ask, might he not as well send a 
servant? That would indeed have been a kindness; 
but to go in person, in the darkness of the night, 
manifested an interest in the prosperity and feel- 
ings of the poor, which no gift of gold or silver 
could express. And was it not indeed the action 
of a great and good man? Who has ever said, 
that Archbishop Fenelon degraded himself in so 
doing? And be assured, that no one whose good 
opinion is worth seeking, will ever think less 
highly of any one, who may. follow his praisewor- 
thy example. EB. L. E. 
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Written for the Vauth’s Companion. 
Unexpected Conversion of a Youth. 

How often are we surprised at the sudden 
and mysterious workings of God in the conversion 
of persons of whom we had no hopes, on account 
of their heaven-daring wickedness. But the ways 
of God are high above our ways. An instance 
of a conversion I shall now attempt to relate, 
which to me has been a subject of surprise and 
astonishment, and yet of joy and delight. It is 
the case of a youth who had travelled far in the 
ways of sin and folly, and been a bold and faithful 
soldier in the service of Satan. But very few of 
his friends, perhaps not any, ever supposed or 
even thought that he would so suddenly yield to 
the strivings of the Spirit of God, and be permit- 
ted to taste the riches of redeeming love, here 
upon earth. He long had been an undutiful son 
to his parents, and many a tear did they shed 
over him, doubting not, but rather more expect- 
ing, that he would end his days in ignominy, and 
bring shame and disgrace upon their hoary heads. 
After spending his days and also nights in wick- 
edness, and pursuing to a great extent the vices 
and vanities that every side beset youth in a large 
and populous city, a sudden change in his cir- 
cumstances took place, which led him into the 
company of those who feared God and regarded 
man, and the force of whose example served as a 
check to him in his iniquity. - Not long did he 
remain in this situation, before one of his fellow 
laborers introduced the subject of religion to him, 
which drew forth his views on the subject, and 
brought fresh to his memory the recollections of 
by-gone days, and scenes of his younger years. 
Yes, the hours that he had spent in the sanctuary 
of the Lord’s house, the instructions of his pious 
teachers in Sabbath school, (for he had once been 
a Sabbath school scholar,) the kind admonitions 
of pious friends and the good advice of some dis- 
tant though dear relatives, had been brought up 
before him in full view, on the one hand, and the 
awful realities of eternity appeared on the other 
Then was the struggle between his sinful inclina- 
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tions, long and deep rooted habits of vice, and 
the Spirit of the most High. But God was for 
him and naught could be against him. Soon the 
down-cast look, the weeping eye, the drooping 
spirit, the stubborn heart, gave way to a cheerful 
countenance, a happy soul, and a godly conver- 
sation. Then the things which so long he had 
loved, the company that he had so often kept, 
were cast aside, and the house and children of 
God were his comfort and his delight. Parents 
and friends could then rejoice over him, and with 
him, and be led to remember that God is not con- 
fined to time, or place, or persons, in the conver- 
sion of a soul from the error of their ways to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
I also have seen him since his conversion, held 
conversation with him, yea, heard him address a 
public assembly on the momentous truths of eter- 
nity. Ihave heard him give a bright evidence 
and a clear testimony in favor of the Religion of 
Jesus Christ. I have heard him warn his young 
companions, and those older in sin than he had 
been, to beware of grieving the Spirit of God for 
the last time. I have heard his voice poured out 
in prayer and supplication to the Father of Mer- 
cies in behalf of those around him, and seen him 
by his example and devotedness, convince his 
young companions that there was a reality in 
walking in the ways of wisdom, and holding com- 
munion with God. But not only has he been en- 
gaged heart and hand in the means of advancing 
the interests of Zion, but by his pen he has been 
striving to do some little good in the world. Not 
Yong since I saw an article in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which I have since Jearned was from him. 
And if this article should come under the notice 
of his eye, let him not be ashamed that he is 
known, by the writer of this, but let it stimulate 
him to be more active in the discharge of his duty, 
and ever remember, that, as to him much is given, 
of him will much be expected and required. He 
has my prayers and my best wishes for his spirit- 
ual prosperity, and may writer and readers of 
these lines be permitted to meet together in worlds 
above, — 
«* Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.”’ Dean. 





From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
SELF-DENIAL, 

Maria Harley was a young lady, who had by 
happy experience proved, that ‘‘ wisdom’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
paths of peace,” and enjoying the cheering influ- 
ences of religion upon her own heart, was anx- 
ious that all around should feel the same attrac- 
tion. She had recently been paying a visit which 
interested her exceedingly. It was to the bed- 
side of a poor woman, who was extremely ill, and 
who, though she had frequently attended the 
preaching of the gospel, was as ignorant as a 
heathen of the way of salvation. Upon some re- 
marks being made, as to the evil nature of sin, 
Mrs. Pearson, (for that was her name,) most 
strenulously urged, that she had been honest and 
kind to all, had done her duty to God and man, 
and as the Almighty was very merciful, she hoped 
he would receive her to heaven. 

Maria told her she was greatly mistaken in her 
views of the glorious God, who was just, as well 


as merciful; she explained to her the nature of | 





some friends at a distance, and she was just pon- 
dering over the contents of a letter, which ex- 
pressed the expectation of seeing her the following 
afternoon, when her sister entered the room to 
inform her that an eminent preacher was in the 


neighborhood, and that she might have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him that evening. 

But just as they were preparing to set out, a 
message arrived from Mrs. Pearson. Maria hes- 
itated; she was unwilling to forego the pleasure 
she had promised herself, and yet she knew that 
she should best fulfil her duty, by attending to the 
request of poor Mrs. Pearson. ‘‘ Even Christ 
pleased not himself,” thought she, and he left us 
an example that we should follow in his steps. 
She went, and found her patient alarmingly worse. 
She seemed, however, in a desirable state of mind, 
and remarked, that her past life appeared in quite 
a new light, and the only prayer she could use 
was, that of the humble publican. Since Miss 
Harley’s last visit her daughter had been continual- 
ly reading the scriptures, ard finding out those pas- 
sages which refer to the Saviour, whom she now 
believed to be the ‘‘ Pearl of great price,” whose 
value no language could express; but feared as 
her life had been spent in the neglect of this great 
Redeemer, he would reject her now she had come 
to a dying hour. Maria repeated many encour- 
aging passages of scripture, which deeply affected 
her. When reference was made to the thief on 
the cross, her hopes greatly revived, but she ob- 
served, that it was the only instance on record. | 
Maria said, ‘‘ she had heard it remarked, that} 
one was mentioned that none might despair, and | 
only one, that none might presume.’ Then said | 
the poor woman, ‘‘I will not despair.” 
After some further conversation, and earnest | 
intercession for her at a throne of grace, her mind , 
appeared much cheered, and she expressed some | 
bright hopes of a glorious immortality. 
Maria retraced her steps homeward, under very | 


pleasing impressions, and reflecting on those words | 
of our blessed Saviour—** Inasmuch as ye did tt! 


unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Mz.”’| 


| 


| 

















“NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE BOA CONSTRICTOR, 


The boa may truly be called the ‘‘ king of the 
serpents.’’ It holds the same rank among the 
serpent kind as the elephant and lion do among 
quadrupeds. Like the former, it excels all other 
animals of its kind in size and strength; and like 
the latter, it surpasses them in activity and bold- 
ness in seizing its prey. Its length is from twenty 
to forty feet. It is distinguished by the chain-like 
marks on its back, which are of a chesnut color, 
while the general color of the skin is a yellowish 
gray. It is found in India, especially in the 
larger islands, in Africa, and in the hottest parts 
of South America. It dwells in the most solitary 
forests and marshes, where wild animals abound. 
It is not venomous, but destroys the animals on 
which it preys by coiling itself around them in 
many knots, which it gradually draws together 
with such force as to break their bones, and re- 
duce them to a shapeless mass of flesh. The stag, 
the antelope, the leopard, and even the buffalo, 
when once caught in its horrid folds, soon perish. 
A person relates that he once saw a buffalo de- 
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the moral law, expatiating upon several of the 
commandments, remarking, that the most holy 


Christian must shrink, before this touch-stone of! any animal that might come to drink. The buffa- 
truth and sincerity, and assuring her, that if|lo, not aware o! his danger, approached, when in 
weighed in the balances, she must be found want- C 
The Ho- 
ly Spirit imparted light to her understanding, and 


ing. Maria’s efforts were not in vain. 


though, perhaps, notin the letter, but in the spirit, 
she cried, ‘* What shall I do to be saved.” 


the visit. 


Maria had engaged to pass a few days with 


This 
seemed to be the happy time for leading her to 
the cross of a Saviour; and when Maria had for 
afew minutes bowed her knees in prayer, she 
left her, promising at her eager request to renew 


stroyed by one of these formidable serpents. The 
boa had been watching by the brink of a pool for 


a moment the boa folded him in its fatal embrace, 
and in spite of his struggles and cries, soon de- 
prived him of life. It was a fearful sight. The 
man says that at every twist of the serpent, he 
heard the bones of the buffalo crack like guns. 
After the boa has killed its prey, it licks it over 
with a kind of slimy matter, and then begins the 
task of swallowing it whole, which often takes 
severcl hours, and even days, if the animal be of 


in the countries which produce them. 
ed in history that the march of a Roman army in 
Africa was once stopped by an immense serpent, 
supposed to have been of this kind, which killed 
many of the soldiers, and struck the rest with ter- 
ror. 
which the Romans used for throwing large stones, 
when attacking fortified towns. 


Lealled to her to come in. 


| cold in such a little while, 


inactive state, during which it may be approached 
with perfect safety, and be easily killed with gung 
or spears, Like many others of the serpent kind, 
the boa produces its young from eggs. Happily 
these dreadful creatures are not numerous, even 
It is relat- 


At length it was destroyed by the machines 


Its skin, which 


measured one hundred and twenty feet, was sent 


to Rome, and hung up in the capitol. 


How thankful we should be, that we live in a 
country where we are not in danger of being 
crushed in the folds of so dreadful an animal; and 
especially how thankful we should be for that 
precious gospel which tells us that Christ has con- 
quered that ‘‘old serpent,” the devil, and depriy- 
ed him of the power of injuring those who put their 
trust in Him. [Youth’s Friend. 











THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LIE. 

Annette was a little girl about six years old, 
She had kind parents to teach her what was right, 
so that she knew very well what was her duty. 
She ought to have done right always, but she did 
not; indeed she was sometimes very naughty. 

One damp, cold day in the early part of spring, 
Annette went to play in the yard at the end of 
the house; employing herself in’ watching little 
chips which she called boats, as they floated along 
the rivulets made by the melting snow. After 
a while her mother saw her from the window, and 
** Annette,”’ said she, 
‘it will not do for you to stay in the cold any 
longer. The air is very damp, and I am afraid 
yuu have tahen cvuld already. Hang up your 
hood, and dont go out again this forenoon withort 
asking me.” 

Annette loved play better than work—and she 
sat down to her sewing very reluctantly, even af- 
ter her mother has placed her own little chair in 
a warm and light corner. However she sat down 
and sewed about half an hour, but she was all the 
time trying to invent some excuse for getting into 
the yard to her boats again. She could think of 
no reason which would be satisfactory. to her 
mother, and she determined to go just for one 
moment without leave. ‘‘ I know I shall not get 
” said she to herself, 
‘and I want to see what has become of my best 
boat.”?. She dared not go, however, without her 
hood, because her mother had strictly forbidden 
it: and to get it she was obliged to go into the 
entry, and then pass through the room where her 
mother was sitting, in order te get into the yard. 
She tried to conceal her bonnet, by rolling it up 
into as small a compass as possible, and carrying 
it on the side farthest from her mother. ‘* What 
are you going to do with your hood, Annette?” 
said her mother, as she was opening the door to 
leave the room. Annette hesitated. She was 
unwilling to tell the truth, and yet knew not what 
excuse to offer. ‘‘ Mary wants to look at it,” 
said she at last, ‘‘ she is going to make one like 
it for her little sister.” Her mother, though she 
feared that all was not right, said no more, and 
Annette shut the door. 

But when in the entry, Annette thought within 
herself, ‘‘ I have told a lie,”—and then she re- 
membered what her parents had taught her from 
the Bible, of the manner in which God regards a 
lie, and she wished with all her heart that she had 
told the truth. She went into the kitchen, but 
she was very unhappy, and Mary’s kind and sym- 
pathizing words, only made her more so. She 
went back into the sitting-room, but she fancied 
that her mother looked grieved and sad, and she 

















the larger kind. After the operation, the boa 
continues for a considerable time in a sluggish, 





dreaded too, lest she should inquire farther about 
the bonnet. So she went up stairs, to her own 
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little chamber, beside her mother’s, and tried to | that God has 





given us the best possible form and! Wisdom and goodness which was mow spread be- 


amuse herself with her doll,—but it gave her no | structure, in every respect. But to go back to| fore my eyes on every side, I saw a little girl 


pleasure. 


and fast, until she was called to dinner. At table 
little was said, and Annette thought that her 
father spoke less kindly to her, and was more si- 
lent than usual.—During the whole of that day, 
she was as miserable as it was possible for a little 

irl to be,—and all because she had done wrong. 
She learnt several lessons however, from that 
day’s experience, which she will probably never 
forget,—though she did not then fully appreciate 
them. 

One thing which she has learnt, is, that unhap- 
piness must be the consequence of doing wrong, 
—and that it may become a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne. < e 

She has learnt too, another lesson,—that the 
consequences of dving wrong, dre not confined 
to the time when the fault is committed. It is 
now more than twelve years since these circum- 
stances occurred, and Annette will bye and bye 
be twenty yq@ars old; yet the remembrance of that 


“one falsehood, has never been effaced from her 


mind, during all the changing scenes through 
which she has passed, though many, many other 
occurrences which took place at the same period, 
are quite forgotten. She has thought of the fault 
a great many times, and has always been sorry 
that she did not then tell the truth, and she never 
expects to forget it, or to cease to regret it. 

One more thing she has learnt—which is, that 
notwithstanding the unhappiness which sin must 
necessarily cause, there is yet aremedy. She 
has learned that there is a way of obtaining for- 
giveness, and that the burden of sorrow and guilt, 
need not be borne fora moment. A fountain for 
purification from sin, has been opened, and it has 
a delightful efficacy in removing the painful bur- 
den of past trangressions, though it cannot efface 
the remembrance of them from the mind. 

ANNETTE.. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS = MYTHOLOGY.—No. X. 
UNO. 

Jane. 1am glad we have come to the goddes- 
ses, at last; Juno this evening, Sir. 

Fath. 1 doubt whether you will be much bet- 
ter pleased with them, than with the gods. You 
have had one specimen of Juno’s conduct, in her 
treatment of Semele, and you will find new proof 
that she was haughty, cruel, jealous and revenge- 
ful. She was the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, 
being both the sister and the wife of Jupiter. All 
the inhabitants of heaven and earth were present 
at their nuptials, & Chelone, a nymph, who refused 
to attend, was changed into a tortoise by Mercury. 

Jane. Was Juno beautiful? 

Fath. Yes, her beauty was of asevere and 
majestic, rather than gentle and winning kind. 
She is sometimes represented on a throne, hold- 
ing a sceptre in her hand, and having a magnifi- 
cent diadem on her head; sometimes in a chariot 
drawn by peacocks, and attended by Iris, the 
goddess of the rainbow. 

Hen. Now, Jane, if you are satisfied about 
her appearance, I should like to hear more of her 
character. 

Fath. That you will best know from some in- 
cidents in her life. On account of her cruelty to 
Hercules, Jupiter suspended her from the skies, 
by a golden chain. It was for releasing her from 
this confinement that Vulcan was kicked out of 
heaven, as I have told you. Juno, seeking to be 
revenged, entered into conspiracy with some ofthe 
other deities, against her husband; but he was de- 
livered by Briareus, a giant with a hundred hands. 

Hen. A hundred hands! I should like to have 
so many, though you will say papa, I know, it is 
very foolish. ; : 

Fath. Iam glad you are able to pass judg- 
ment on your own folly. We may be assured 





hen she stood at the window, watch-/ our subject. Juno once discovered that her hus-| coming up the hill, with whom I soon entered 
ing the drops of rain which were now falling thick | band loved a lady named Jo, and she descended! into conversation. She 


was ten years old. [| 


to earth to seek her. Jupiter, in order to hide Jo found her quite as intelligent as most children of 
from her pursuit, transformted her into a beautiful | her age, but lamentably deficient in the knowledge 
milk-white heifer, Juno, however, suspected that of Scripture truths: she had never been to a Sun- 


Jo was concealed under this form, and she gave | day school. 


Presently, she was joined by two of 


the animal into the charge of Argus, who had ajher school-fellows about the same age, and one 
hundred eyes. Jupiter sent Mercury to destroy {who appeared to be two or three years younger. 
Argus, and he contrived to do it, having first) These four little girls stood round me, while Isat 


lulled him to sleep with his lyre. 
not yet safe from the cruelty of Juno. 


and tormented her with its sting. 


But Jo was | and conversed with them, for half an hour, about 
The god-' their souls and their Saviour, about heaven and 
dess sent a gad-fly, who pursued her incessantly, | hell. 


They listened with the deepest attention— 


Driven almost | for it seemed to be almost all new to them—while 


to madness by this insect, Jo crossed the Medi-|I told them that they were to live for ever in an- 
terranean and arrived in Egypt; and there Jupi-| other world—while I explained to them how the 


ter restored her to her original power, and she 
became queen of Egypt. Juno put the hundred 
eyes of Argus on the tail of her peacock. 

Jane. Iam glad poor Jo escaped, at last. 

Hen. And, for my part, I think Juno is per- 
fectly detestable. 

Fath. Juno was the goddess of power and 
riches. At the marriage of Peleus, king of Thes- 


saly, with the sea nymph Thetis, the goddess of 


Discord, displeased at not having been invited to 
the entertainment, threw into the midst of the as- 
sembly, a golden apple on which was inscribed, 
‘* For the fairest.”” Immediately, each of the 
goddesses claimed it, but all, at length, yielded 
to Juno, Minerva, and Venus. The gods were 
unwilling to decide so delicate a point, and it was 
finally agreed that the matter should be left to 
Paris, a beautiful young shepherd, who was feed- 
ing his flocks on Mount Ida. The three goddes- 
ses tried to influence his judgment by entreaties 
and promises. Juno promised him an empire; 


\ 


Lord Jesus came down from heaven and died to 
save sinners, and while 1 assured them that if 
they loved and served him here below, he would 
be their Saviour, and would take them to heaven 
when they died. I gave to each of them a tract, 
and left them, expressing my hope of meeting 
them in that holy, happy place, and not expecting 
to see them again on earth. Iwalked down the 
hill, quite out of their sight; but, finding my time 
was not fully expired, I sat down inthe grove at 
a little distance. In a few minutes, I was agree- 
ably surprised to see the four little girls, who had 
walked down the opposite side of the hill, coming 
towards me. The one of them to whom I had 
first spoken, as soon as she saw me, turned to her 
school-fellows, and then, followed by them, she 
came up to me, and, making a courtesy, said, with 
a modesty and seriousness that I shall never for- 
get, ‘Iam very much obliged to you, Sir, for what 
you said to us just now.” Then, looking towards 





her companions, two of them thanked me in the 


Minerva, military fame, and Venus the fairest|}same manner, and the other little one looked as 


woman in the world for his wife. 


Paris, after |if she wished to do so too, but had not sufficient 


weighing their respective claims, adjudged the | courage. 


prize to Venus, and thus gained the eternal en- 


= of the two others. 
ane. And did Venus fuiifl her promise? 


wife of Menclaus, and occasioned the Trojan war. 

Jane. O, I know all about that; but I did not 
know it was the same Paris. 

Hen. Any more stories, papa? 

Fath. No, my son, I have an engagement for 
the rest of the evening. 

Hen. I thought that was true about his carry- 
ing off Helen and the Trojan war, and you said 
that all you are telling us is fabulous. 

Fath. A person who is described in history 
may have fabulous anecdotes related of him. Be- 
sides the history of those periods is little more to 
be depended on than their mythology. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 


THANKFUL LITTLE GIRLS. 
A short time ago, I was spending a few days 











by the sea-side;. and one fine morning I set out | 


early on foot, to visit a friend who resided at C., 
about eighteen miles distant, taking with me some 
tracts, Xc. to distribute among the children and 
other persons who might fallin my way. Being 
a Sunday school teacher, my attention was prin- 
cipally directed towards the young; and many 
pleasing opportunities I had, that day, of talking 
with children whom I neyer saw befere, and prob- 
ably never shall see againin this world. But the 
most pleasing incident of this nature is that which 
I am now about to relate. 

On arriving at C., my fiiend having an engage- 
ment that called him fromhome for two or three 
hours in the afternoon, [ occupied the time in 
walking about, until, quits wearied, I sat dowr to 
rest myself awhile. It was on a steep hill, situat- 
ed in a beautiful field, and commanding a fine 
view of C. and the surrounding country, where I 
had taken my seat. A public walk, shaded by 
thick trees, extended along the field from one end 
to the other. Here, as | sat alternately reading 
my book, and admiring that rich display of Divine 


| Dear children! their gratitude, so unexpectedly 


and so promptly manifested, almost overcame me: 


jand I cannot express the affection I felt towards 
Fath. Yes, Paris afterwards married Veleu, | them, as I took a hand of each in mine and gave 


them such further serious advice as my time would 
permit. I left them with reluctance, promising, 
when I should be far away from them, to remem- 
ber them in my prayers. Often have I prayed 


mercies will continue to watch over them, and 
preserve them unto his heavenly kingdom, that 
we may have a happy meeting there, to part no 
more. 

It is painful to think what a contrast there is 
between the conduct of these four litile girls, and 
that of some children whom I have met with. I 
have known some who, when spoken to upon re- 
ligious subjects, by those who have longed to do 
them good, have turned away with indifference, 


~{or have rudely laughed at what has been said. 


Such children should remember that they are not 
only acting a very ungrateful part towards their 
best friends, but they are also mocking that heav- 
enly Father whom, above all, they ought to love 
and reverence, and trifling with that Almighty 
God who is able, when he has killed the body, to 
cast forth body and soul into hell. My dear 
young readers, do you ieel thankful for the kind 
instruction given you by your pious friends or 
teachers? Remember, then, the thankful little 
girls, and ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 
[Child’s Companion. 





THE WICKED GIRL CHANGED. 

Louisa joined a little Sabbath school, when she 
was about ten years old. Her mother was dead. 
Her father was very poor; and, what was a great 
deal worse, he was a very intemperate, ungodly 
man. He had never taught his little daughter to 
pray. He never told her how it offended God 
when she played on his holy Sabbath, or commit- 
ted other sins. So Louisa had become very wick- 
ed herself, when the teacher came to invite her to 





join the Sabbath school. She would say wicked 
words, and break the Sabbath, and tell lies, and 


for them since, and I do hope that the Father of 
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Youth s Companion. 




















one man who lived awhile close by her father’s, | 
told me ‘‘that she would steal things from his | 
house, and that she was one of the worst children 
he ever saw.” 

But the Sabbath school has been the means of 
teaching Louisa how wicked she had been; and 
of leading her, as she hopes, to repent of all her 
sins and give her heart to Christ. . 

It was truly delightful to hear her talk. When 
I first saw her, I asked her questions and talked 
with her. I had not then heard any thing about 
her feelings. 

‘Louisa, do you think that you should go to 
heaven, if you were to die this afternoon?” 

** Yes, sir,” she answered. 

‘* But we cannot go to heaven without we love 
God. Do you think you love God, Louisa?” 

‘¢ Ves, sir.” 

I did not know certainly as she understood me, 
so I asked her, ‘‘if she had always loved God?” 

‘* No sir,” she quickly replied, showing that 
she did understand me. 

‘‘How long is it, Louisa, since you thought 
you first began to love God?” 

‘Last Tuesday.” It was on Friday that 1 
talked with her, 

‘*What was you doing, when you felt love to 
God?” 

‘<I was up chamber praying to the Saviour for 
a new heart.” 

‘* Louisa, what first made you feel sorrow on 
account of your sins, and feel anxious to become 
a Christion?” 

** Something that my Sabbath school teacher 
said to me one day.” 

After asking her a great many more questions, 
to which she gave very correct answers, I told 
her I was going to see a little sick girl, who was 
afraid she was not prepared todie. I thenasked, 
‘*if she did not want tosend some word to her?” 
‘Can you not think of some promise in the Bible 
which you would like to have me tell her?” 

She thought a moment, and then said, ‘* The 
Bible somewhere says, ‘Those that seck me 
early, shall find me!’ you may tell her that, if you 
please.” 

«Can you think of any thing else?”’ 

««* Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say I have no 
pleasure in them!’ You may tell her that too.’ 

Last year Louisa’s poor father broke his leg. 
While he was confined to his bed, I visited him 
several times. He seemed to feel that he had 
led a miserable life; but he had so long hardened 
his heart, 4nd had neglected to’ remember his 
Creator while young, that the ‘‘evil days” had 
overtaken him, and he found it hard work to re- 
pent. O yes, it was hard work to repent of a 
whole life spent in sin! Other diseases, produced 
by his intemperance, soon began to prey ‘upon 
him, and after a long and lingering siekness, he 
died. Where his soul now is, we shall know 
when we follow him into eternity. 

Youth is the spring time of our being. 

‘“ Religion should our thoughts engage, 
Amidst our youthful bloom; 
> T will fit us for declining age, 


And for the silent tomb.” {S. S. Facts. 











MISCELLANY. 








‘6 T*ll do it Myself.” 


It was, indeed, an excellent rule with the late Presi- 
dent Jefferson, ‘never to ask another to do for him, 
what he could do for himself.’ It would be well for 
eur comfort if it were more followed in common life. 
Children should early learn to wait on themselves. 

Little Lucy, (a friend of mine,) never minded this 
rule. When it came school-time, the little girl who 
waited on her mother, was sent to bring her shawl 
and bonnet and gloves: oftentimes she was gone 
longer than she ought to have been; for when a person 
is waiting, a short time seems long. This would vex 
our young miss, and often a stray glove or a dropped 
handkerchief made her face anything but the picture 


just going into the school when the cry of distress 





The time may come, children, when age shall creep 
upon you, that these demands upon another may be 
of great use to you—but at present do not fear to use 
your elastic limbs;—the exercise will keep off the 
speedy approach of the helplessness of that period, and 
prevent many unkind looks and harsh words, which 
are daily the domestic’s portion. 

There is another duty in children, which I fear they 
overlook. It is little attentions which they should pay 
their parents. You can anticipate many of their wants; 
you can oblige them in a thousand ways, while your 
willing footsteps are active in their service. I have 
seen children, where this filial love rendeared them to 
every one; and I regret to say, I have seen those who 
gave a sullen look and a short answer to their requests, 
which would cost the child but a minute’s exercise. 
But did they know how easily the character is read 
from such conduct, I am sure, if it were only to obtain 
the favor of friends, they would never show such a 
spirit. It is often the case that these very parents are 
enfeebled by their anxiety and care of you; and what 
ingratitude does it betray, when you return a frown- 
ing look and an unkind word for their kindnesses. 

[Juvenile Repository. 





Dangerous Play. 


Elizabeth D is a pleasant child about nine years 
old. She isa very good scholar. But out of school, 
she takes great enjoyment in play. 

To me, it is delightful to see children engaged in 
their little sports, after they have been diligently study- 
ing their geography, history, or arithmetic; or have 
been busy at their work till they are wearied, if they 
will engage in no improper sport, and will play cautious- 
ly. There is great danger that some unhappy acci- 
dent will befall children when they forget to be careful, 
and begin to play hard. 

I have sometimes thought that Elizabeth, as fine a 
girl as she is, thinks too little about the danger of play- 
ing hard,—for recently, she has twice very narrowly 
escaped being killed. 

One morning she was playing with another girl, on 
a large pile of boards, near the school room. She 
never stopped to think how dangerous was such kind 
of amusement. Presently the teacher came, and was 





reached her ear. She hastened to see who was in 
trouble. And, behold! it was her own sister Eliza- 
beth. She had fallen from the pile; her foot had 
caughty end there the peur child hung, while the 
boards, one after another, were sliding upon her, till 
she was almest buried up. It was some time before 
the people who had run to her help, could remove the 
boards and get her out. They expected to find her 
bones broken and her whole body badly injured. But 
God had so wonderfully preserved her, that she was 
hurt but little; and not even one bone was broken. 
Only about a week after, Elizabeth was engaged 
again in a dangerous play. She was running with 
that same little girl, up and down the stone steps of 
Mr. P——’s store. By and by she fell and struck her 
forehead onthe sharp edge of the rock. Her sister 
led her home with her head bound up with a handker- 
chief. When I unbound it, it looked sadly. The 
stone had cut a deep gash nearly across her eyebrow. 
It seemed almost a miracle that it had not destroyed 
her eye: or even killed her instantly. The next day 
her eyelid and all about it, had turned black and look- 
ed dreadfully; and it was a long time before she look- 
ed like herself again. Children should always remem- 
ber that danger may be very near them, when it can- 
not be seen, and when they least expect it. This 
would lead them to sport more cautiously. it is a 
very easy thing to break the brittle thread of life! 
How dreadful to drop, in a moment, and unprepared 
into eternity! [S. 8. Facts. 


The Mischief Maker. 


‘I want to tell you something—-but don’t you tell of 
it,’ is usually the sly caution with which a love of mis- 
chief begins. Having obtained the. desired promise, 
then he proceeds: ‘ Did you hear that Tom or James 
did thus and so?? A bng story is frequently told 
merely for the love of tattling; and which, if pressed 
very closely home, contains but few words of truth. 

I feel a pity for the iadividuals, be they young or 
old, who thus employ their time. What, have you 
not enough to correct iz yourself, without spending a 
leisure hour in defaming another? 

Some years ago, a certain lady removed from Bos- 
ton to a small country village. She was rich, and of 
course was much talked of in her new home. Her 





living was criticised, and her servant were interrogat- 
ed, about her management; and in short the greater 
part of the village people gave themselves to the idle 
gossip which they circulated about this new neighbor. 








of serenity and quietness within. Now, had she 
waited upon herself, all this might have been avoided, 

















Even some of the more cultivated and good, Joined | 
their voices with the multitude. 


She lived many 


years, and finally, in a good old age, died. Then the 
subject of her wealth began to be discussed, and the 
heirs of her estate—how it was disposed, were next 
matters of importance to these busy-bodies. 

Among her papers, one package was directed to the 
lawyer of the village. Every one, who saw it, sup- 
posed it to be a large legacy to him; but judge of their 
surprise, when they heard it was five silver dollars 
presented to him on condition that he would call a 
town meeting, and deliver an address upon ‘ Imperti- 
nence, and the Love of Tattling.”, The lawyer, how- 
ever, thinking this fee not large enough to hazard his 
chance of gaining a livelihood from the irritated inhab- 
itants, did not act up to the request; and although it 
checked, yet the habit of evil speaking and the love of 
telling and hearing something new, to this day is the 
characteristic feature of all the neighborhood. 

Little reader—when you are about to engage in this 
business, in ever so small a way, remember the com- 
mand of our Saviour:—‘ First cast the beam out of 
thine own eye, then shalt thou see clearly to cast the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.’-—[Juvenile Repository. 





The Forgiving Boy. 

In a school at Yougal, an instance lately occurred, 
in the master’s accidental absence, of one boy being 
provoked to strike another. On hearing the com- 
plaint, the master determined on punishing the culprit, 
when the aggrieved boy entreated pardon for the of- 
fender. On being asked why he interposed to prevent 
so just a punishment, he said, - I was reading in the 
New Testament lately, that Jesus Christ said we 
should forgive our enemies, and I wish to forgive him 
that he may not be punished for my sake.? This 
Christian plea was too powerful to be resisted. The 
offender was pardoned, and the parents of the poor 
boy were highly pleased at the circumstance. [2. 





The Swearer. 

The late Rev. William Romaine of London, in 
crossing the Black Friar’s bridge, came up with a man 
who, in a style of unusual and fearful impiety, called 
upon God to ‘damn his soul for Christ’s sake!’ Mr. 
Romaine, laying his hand upon the blasphemer’s 
shoulder, said, ‘ My friend, God has done many things 
for Christ’s sake, and perhaps he will do that too;’ 
and passed on. The reproof, quite as original as the 
imprecation, went to the wretch’s heart; and was the 
cccacion of hic ‘turning from tte power of satan unto 
God,’ and becoming an exemplary follower of that 
Redeemer, whom he had been in the habit of insulting. 
‘ A word spoken in due season, how good it is? 

Se 














POETRY. 





The White Flower in the Stage Coach, 

[By Miss Hannah F. Gould.} 

She did not know, when she gave thee me, 

How sweet a comforter thou would’st be, 

To her pensive friend in the secret need 

Which the traveller feels from the tramp of steed, 

The wavering couch, and a lonely hour 

In a stranger group, my fair white flower. 

When the rumbling-sound of the wheels was heard, 

And made me hasten the parting word, 

She plucked thee up from thy native place, 

While the soul looked full from her speaking face; 

And all she felt from the long farewell, 

She left for her tender flower to tell. 


Thou beautiful thing! *twas a holy thought, 
To give me a work which my Maker wrought, 
So pure and perfect to sooth the mind, 

In the rattling cage as I sit confined. 

While it rolls along in the beaten track, 

And my form goes on, but my heart goes back. 
Pll cast my mantle *twixt thee and harm, 
From a neighborly skirt, a hostile arm, 

Or a cape astray, whose fall or brush 

Thy delicate head might wound or crush; 
And, then, my small, but eloquent friend, 
We'll sweetly commune, to my journey’s end. 
For He will carry me safely there, 

Who made thy slenderest root his care! 

He formed the eye that delights to see, 

And the soul that loves to contemplate thee; 
We both are the works of his wondrous power; 
In silence we'll praise him, my sweet little flower. 








Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


Who have not paid in advance for the present Volume, 
will see by the terms of this paper, printed on the title page, 
that they must send on their advance payments soon, if 
they wish to avoid the additional expense over one dollar a 
year. Let this be remembered and attended to. 
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